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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

BACKGROUND 

Within the space of a few months a. large insurance 
firm had its president reach normal retirement age, its 
executive vice-president suffer a fatal heart attack a.nd its 
vice-president of production leave on permanant disability. 
Qualified replacements were not available within the organi- 
zation to fill effectively these positions of top 
responsibility. The result was tha.t the organization structure 
of the company and later on, its position in the industry, were 
seriously weakened. 

This case is a fairly representative example of a 
problem which is becoming increasingly more common in industry 
today. So common, in fact, that business leaders and manage- 
ment authorities feel that probably the greatest problem facing 
management today is that of finding, developing and retaining 

-*John C. Meagher, Chief Assistant to the President, 
Acacia Mutual Life Insurance Company, private interview held 
in Washington, D.C., January 15, 1970. 
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capable men to move up when senior executives retire, die or 
leave for other reasons; men with the ability to think and act 
responsibly, to work cooperatively and to provide others the 
opportunity to become effective leaders. 

A similar thought was expressed in 1956 by the presi- 
dent of the Atlantic Refining Company (now Atlantic-Richf ield 
Refining Company) when introducing a program for development to 
the management of his company. He stated: 

The future of this company depends upon two things: 

(1) the effective development and utilization of 
capital resources; and (2) the effective development 
and utilization of people. It is essential to the 
present a.nd future health of the company that we 
carefully plan to meet the recurring problem of 
effectively manning our management ranks. It is 
also vital that we provide full opportunity for 
management members to develop their potentialities 
so they may grow in their assignments and be of 
increasing value to the company. ^ 

There was a time when management assumed that qualified 
executives could be found in the organization when needed and 
that good men invariably would rise to the top. In fact, there 
are some business leaders who still adhere to this principle. 
They believe that formal programs for the systematic develop- 
ment of executive personnel are uneconomical and a waste of 
time and effort; that even if their own organizations do not 



^Stephen Haabe, "Executive Selection Through Group 
Appraisal," Management Record, XVIII (October, 1956), 357. 
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produce the necessary replacements, they can lure them from 
other companies when needed at a slightly higher rate of pay. 

In industry as a whole, however, there is a growing 
awareness that management can no longer afford to make such 
haphazard assumptions. In "the past, such practices have had the 
unwanted effect of producing too few good executives too late 
and even these i^arely possess the qualities now required in the 
top management echelons of successful organizations. As a 
result, the conviction is growing that a company can and must 
employ young men and women with potential for growth and 
develop them to assume the responsibilities of successful 
leadership . 



PERSONAL TRAITS OF AN EXECUTIVE 

A number of business managers and writers have 
described in detail attributes which they feel are necessary 
for an executive to possess in order for him to perform success- 
fully the functions of an executive position. Included among 
these attributes are such broad specifications as personal 
motivation, managerial ability, personality and physical 
characteristics, mental abilities and any number of others. 
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These attempts have resulted in very significant progress being 
made in determining the broad standards for executive positions, 
but they halve not proven useful to any extent for the purpose 
of establishing objective criteria or means of measurement or 
evaluation of characteristics for all executive positions in 
all companies. There are two main problems which block the 
path in the establishment of an objective checklist of criteria 
for executive positions. The first of these obstacles is the 
fact that in industry, today, there is an absence of any gener- 
ally accepted criteria as to what is a good executive; the 
second is the lack of standard specifications for similar execu- 
tive positions in different companies, and often in the same 
company . 1 

Solutions to both of these problems will have to be 
overcome before such a checklist will be possible. If the prog- 
ress to date in this direction is any indication, it is not 
likely that satisfactory solutions to them v/ill be reached in 
the near future. Hence, the conclusion is that there is not 
any such thing as a single list of personal traits of a good 
executive. Therefore, until such time as there is one, a 

I'.Iy les L. Mace, The Gi^owth and Development o f 
Executives (Boston: Graduate School of Business Administration, 

Harvard University, 1S50) , pp. 20-23. 
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company must define the specifications of its own executive 
positions and direct its efforts toward filling them with 
personnel who possess the necessary requirements to meet these 
specifications . 

ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NEED 

Due to the shortage of qualified executive replacements 
in industry today, management has viewed the systematic develop 
ment of executive personnel in a more favorable light. The 
factors which have been responsible for this shortage can be 
stated as: (1) political and economic conditions; (2) indus- 

trial expansion and decentralization; and (3) philosophical 
changes . 

Poli t ical and Economic Conditions . Political and eco- 
nomic conditions resulting in the depression of the early 
thirties with its low birth rate, World War II, and the Korean 
War, can be easily established as the initial and most obvious 
factors resulting in the shortage of executive personnel 
today. 1 During the depression, most companies were in such a 
bad state of affairs that it was simply inexpedient for them to 

^-Perrin Stryker and the editors of Fortune , A Guide to 
Modern Manageme n t Methods (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 

Company, Inc., 1954), p. 21. 
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attempt to do anything about the development of executive 
talent. In addition to this, the supply of personnel far 
exceeded the demand with the result being that management gave 
little thought to the future. 

Just after the country had pulled out of the depths of 
the depression, World War II broke with the result being that 
several years were taken out of the business lives of numerous 
young men who would otherwise be ready to replace retiring- 
executives. The Korean War and Vietnam 'War have done likewise. 
In addition, there has been a low input of competent young 
people into the lower management ranks. These factors have 
limited the supply of potential executives and have caused a 
substantial age gap in the management ranks of business 
organizations . 

Indus t rial Expansion an d Decentralization . The great 
industrial expansion with accompanying management decentrali- 
zation during and after World War II is the second factor to 
which can be attributed the shortage of executives.-*- Expansion 
of industry has created the greatest demand for managerial 
talent that this country has ever known. In addition, it has 
brought on decentralization which has further increased the 

-*- Ibid . , p . 22 . 
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need. A result of decentralization has been that men of execu- 
tive caliber have not been equipped with the broad managerial 
skills necessary for them to function effectively in the complex 
social and political background of today. Organizations are 
composed more than ever before of men who are specialists in 
one field and, who in many cases have a limited perspective of 
today's management problems. To further complicate matters, 
there is an increasing tendency on the part of the young busi- 
ness students of today to pursue narrow formal educations. 
Because of such specialization, there is an increasing awareness 
on the part of management that unless plans are made for the 
development of well-rounded management personnel that top execu- 
tive posts in the future will continue to be filled by 
specialists . 

Philosophical Changes . The third factor is the most 
recent and has developed into one of the more important causes 
for the shortage of qualified executive replacements in many 
companies. It is the fact that major interest is being shown 
by groups of younger individuals in those companies with very 
progressive managements. Many of these young men on entering 
the armed forces were required to exercise important management 
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functions, and they found that by delegation of responsibility 
with commensurate authority that the job could be done 
successfully . 

This statement does not mean to imply that all military 
organization and management structure is efficient but merely 
to point out that the military services have played an impor- 
tant role in changing the philosophy of young management 
candidates. Upon returning to the business world, many vet- 
erans are unwilling to follow the slow progression policies of 
the more conservative organizations. More often they are 
attracted by the offers, not entirely monetary, of tho more 
progressive organizations in which they would be given the 
opportunity to put their ideas to work. Many of the more con- 
servative companies are finding this true and are now realizing 
that men who have worked up by the slow conventional promotion 
systems frequently do not reach top executive positions until 
they are past the age of maximum efficiency. Thus when unfore- 
seen vacancies occur, such companies are forced to go to the 
outside. New blood in the organization is desirable to prevent 
inbreeding, but too often it is obtained on an involuntary 
basis in an attempt to compensate for past mistakes. 
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RESEARCH QUESTION 

The purpose of this study is to answer the question: 

Can a comprehensive development process for executives 
be designed for a company that will give coherence and rele- 
vance to all the fragmented pieces of the selection, appraisal, 
training, and developing processes? 

In arriving at an answer, it is necessary to consider 
the following subsidiary questions: 

1. Why have an executive development plan? 

2. Is there an effective system to judge the executive 
potential among people? 

3. What are the techniques to be used in implementing 
a process of executive development that will enhance growth 
opportunities and contributions for the benefit of the indi- 
vidual and the corporation? 

RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

Research for the study consisted primarily of library 
research supported by personal interviews with officials of 
companies involved in a variety of industries. However, the 
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opinions and conclusions expressed in this study, except where 
acknowledged by footnoting, are those of the author. 

SCOPE AND ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

There are literally hundreds of issues concerning this 
development of executive personnel that are worthy of study. 
However, this study will concentrate on company introspection 
for executive resources and the various techniques used in 
training and developing those resources. 

Chapter II establishes the requisites required for a 
successful approach to executive development. Chapter III sets 
down the preliminary steps to be taken when designing an execu- 
tive development program. Chapter IV outlines the various 
approaches and techniques used in executive training and 
development. Chapter V contains a summary and conclusions 



from the data presented in the preceding chapters. 



CHAPTER II 



REQUISITES OF A SUCCESSFUL APPROACH 
TO EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 

To this date, a formula which will provide a perfect 
solution to all problems which are involved in the development 
of executives has not been developed.! Furthermore, a program 
has not been developed which could be put into effect one day 
and from which desirable results could be produced the next . 
However, a number of companies have made excellent progress in 
developing programs to meet the particular needs of their own 
organizations. From the research and experience of these 
companies, plus that of other students of management, it can 
be concluded that there are certain factors or requisites 
which are essential for success and which should be considered 
by any company planning to undertake a systematic development 
program. The requisites of a successful approach discussed in 
this chapter include: 

^Dale Yoder, Personnel Managemen t and I ndustrial 
Relations (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1S62) , p. 141. 
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1. Acceptance of fundamental premise 

2. Development based on needs 

3. Support of top management 

4. Proper climate for growth 

5. Simplicity of administration 

ACCEPTANCE OF FUNDAMENTAL PREMISE 

Any successful approach to the development of executive 
personnel must be based upon the fundamental premise that it is 
possible to diagnose the developmental needs of personnel, to 
plan for their systematic development, and to appraise their 
progress. Even though the job of managing has become more 
complex and dynamic in recent years, at the same time, it has 
become more identifiable as a result of increased research and 
experience. If those factors which are essential to managing 
can be identified, they can also be learned and taught. 

Management is no longer an art; it is acquiring the 
characteristics of a profession. This means that its princi- 
ples can be discovered, stated, verified, taught, learned and 
applied systematically. As a further illustration, John G. 



Quay states that in the main executives are made not born, and 
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that many of the things that go into the makeup of a high level 
executive are both learned and learnable . -*• 

As these statements indicate, the conviction is growing 
in industry that the principles of management can be taught , 
learned and applied to the -work situation to the advantage of 
the company and the person. In addition, such factors as a 
company's organization, its objectives, goals and management 
philosophy are identifiable and can be taught and learned 
systematically. On the basis of this conviction, the assumption 
can be made also that the development needs of each individual 
can be diagnosed fairly accurately and that his development 
progress can be measured. The acceptance of this premise is 
the first requisite of a successful approach to executive 
developmen t . 

DEVELOPMENT BASED ON NEEDS 

Once the objectives for the development of executive 
personnel in an organization have been established, it must 
then be determined what path the company should follow in order 
to attain these objectives. Unfortunately, a single program 
has not been devised which will provide a satisfactory solution 

Ijohn G. Quay, "Is Management a Profession?" Advanced 
Management Journal, XXXI (October, 1966), 23. 
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to all developmental needs in all companies. A program which 
functions effectively in one company may not be satisfactory at 
all if duplicated by another. The reasons for this are fairly 
obvious. First, no two jobs in different companies, or in the 
same company for that matter, are likely to have identical man 
specifications. And second, no two men are likely to possess 
the essential personal characteristics to the same degree. The 
result is that each man needs to be handled individually to 
bring out the best that is in him and to prepare him for his 
most effective performance. Therefore, a company should ana- 
lyze its own situation, determine its needs and adapt its 
approach to development accordingly, for no plan that is 
intended to apply indiscriminately to the entire executive 
group can be expected to produce lasting benefits. 

SUPPORT OF MANAGEMENT 

Executive development is much more than a systematic 
set of plans and procedures. It is a state of mind which must 
saturate the organization. The program’s success depends upon 
the spirit with which it is approached and the roles that are 
played by the company's top management and. its line executives. 
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These roles are discussed, individually, below. 

Role of Top Management . There are always individuals 
in an organization who possess a natural resistance to change. 
Unless the present executive personnel are thoroughly imbued 
with the importance of executive development to the organization 
and to themselves, a similar resistance to the training program 
is likely to develop among them/ The only person in the 
organization who is in a position to overcome the development 
of unfavorable attitudes is the chief executive. By displaying 
an active interest and by otherwise setting an example for his 
subordinates to follow, the president can win support for the 
program, maintain organizational discipline and thus prevent a 
possible sabotage of the program before it has had a chance to 
succeed. If he is not convinced of the program's importance 
and is unable or unwilling to convey this conviction to his 
subordinates, the company would be better off to forget execu- 
tive development. Although it may look good on paper, any 
program launched without top management support will be inef- 
fective and any results obtained unsatisfactory^ 

Role of the Line Executive . Executive development is 
a line responsibility of present company executives. Every 
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member of management should have the rcsponsibili ty to provide 
training for subordinates consistent with their individual 
needs and those of the company. Arrangements for the delegation 
or for assistance in the performance of the various duties con- 
nected with the program should not relieve the line executives 
of the responsibility for the establishment and maintenance of 
adequate and effective methods for development. For the 
program to be successful, subordinates must be fully aware of 
its sponsorship and of the interest in it . 

It should be basic company policy that an executive's 
value to the company is increased when he finds and develops 
executive replacements. Managerial personnel should be thor- 
oughly imbued with this concept and made to realize it is one 
of their most important responsibilities. Top management 
should make every effort to instill in their subordinates a 
sense of pride in leaving behind them an organization of quali- 
fied personnel. It should be pointed out to the line executives 
that further promotions may be governed in part by the quality 
and availability of the understudies who have been developed. 
These are the challenges which must be used to emphasize to 
individual executives the importance of developing their 
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subordinates . 1 

As an illustration of the importance which companies 
place upon the development of personnel by the line executive, 
the Atlantic-Richf ield Refining Company states that the follow- 
ing are inherent responsibilities in all its management jobs: 

1. Appraising the performance of management members 
and approving their performance in their present 
jobs . 

2. Anticipating personnel needs in an organization 
before they become critical. 

3. Locating management talent on a company-wide basis 
and determining the strengths and weaknesses of 
that talent. 

4. Determining what type of responsibility this talent 
might be expected to assume and what the develop- 
ment requirements are. 

5. Taking carefully planned steps to give this talent 
the type of experience, coaching and other forms 
of development it needs to be of greater service 

O 

to the company. 

The acceptance by the line executive of such duties as 
a basic responsibility of his job depends upon the manner in 
which top management conveys to him its conviction as to the 
importance of the development program. Perhaps the best way 
that his acceptance can be gained is for top management to seek 
his cooperation and to encourage his participation during the 



•^Phillip D. Grub and Norma M. Loeser , eds . , Executive 
Leadership (Wayne, Pennsylvania: MDI Publications, 1969), 

p. 420 ~ 

^Haabe, "Executive Selections," p. 358. 
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initial stages of the program's development. When developed on 
this basis, there is a much greater chance for acceptance of 
the development responsibility by the line executive, and 
therefore, the success of the program. 

PROPER CLIMATE FOR GROWTH 

In every company, there are certain conditions or 
factors present which shape the management philosophy and 
policies that govern operations. For lack of a more descrip- 
tive word, these conditions or factors can be called the 
company's climate or atmosphere. * Since the senior executives 
usually are prone to follow the example set by the chief execu- 
tives, and the junior executives the seniors, and so on down 
through the management echelons, the climate of the organization 
is created at the very top by the personal characteristics, 
attitude and methods of the president. Thus, top management's 
first responsibility, as far as executive development is con- 
cerned, is to create within the organization a climate which 
is conducive to growth. 

The establishment of such an atmosphere is not per- 
formed overnight nor is it a one-time proposition. Often 

-1-Mace, Executives , p. 130. 
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time-honored concepts have to be overthrown and management's 
thinking has to be realigned even though past methods may have 
seemed to work satisfactorily. If maximum effectiveness from 
any approach to development is to be attained, such changes 
must be initiated at the top by the president and performed in 
such a fashion as to permeate the entire organization. 

Since a man’s superior is a major influence on his 
development, attempts to develop a fa.vorable atmosphere should 
be pointed toward making this relationship the best possible. 
There are three basic practices which can be encouraged by top 
management in order to improve this relationship, but the 
success of any of them will depend on how they are accepted and 
how they are carried out later by all personnel with managerial 
responsibilities. The practices are of sufficient importance 
to warrant individual discussion. They are: 

1. Encouraging good human relations. 

2. Establishing sound executive personnel policies. 

3. Delegating responsibility. 

Encouraging Good Human Relations . Probably the best 
way of demonstrating the importance of good human relations to 
an organization is to give an illustration of a specific 
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company where it has played such a role. In 1932, Charles P. 
McCormick became president of McCormick and Company of 
Baltimore, Maryland. Upon taking over the presidency, 

McCormick initiated a series of changes directly in contrast 
to those which had been practiced by the company prior to his 
appointment. Each of these changes was based upon the princi- 
ple that the employee is a human being first and a factor in 
production second. Since 1932, the company has risen from a 
small local business to the largest spice and extract house in 
the world. In addition, it has become recognized throughout 
the business world for the progressive steps which it has taken 
to promote understanding in the field of human relations in 
industry. President McCormick credits the company's success 
and its program of development, "Multiple Management", to its 
advanced personnel and human relation policies. 

The one best practice that top management can initiate 
to improve personnel reactions, and in turn assist in creating 
a favorable climate, is to stimulate and encourage the princi- 
ple of employee cooperation and participation in various 
company projects and undertakings. By doing this when the 
opportunity presents itself, there is a much better chance for 

^Charles P. McCormick, Power of People (New York: 
Bantam Books, 1949), pp . 7-10. 
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the development ol a spirit of mutual confidence, cooperation 
and individual morale within the organization. All of these 
are vital to the success of executive development and to the 
company . 

In conclusion it can be stated that any approach to 
development, just as any other business system, should be based 
on recognition of the importance of the human element. Unjless-- 
the needs and desires of the employees are recognized, the 
development program will not be accepted and, therefore, will 
be unsuccessful. By setting an example for its subordinates to 
follow, top management must play the leading role in the devel- 
opment of a good human relations program in a company. 

Establishing Sound Executive Personnel Policies . 

Closely related to the development and maintenance of esprit 
de corps and individual morale in an organization is the 
establishment of sound executive personnel policies. This 
means that policies should be stated clearly and in such a 
fashion that they are generally understood. In order to gain 
his acceptance and confidence, the policies, in addition, 
should be sound and above all, considei’ed fail - in the eyes of 
the individual executive. Otherwise, some executives, duo to 
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their own feeling of insecurity, may be reluctant to accept an 
executive development program. 

Therefore, top management should examine and make a 
realistic appraisal of its present personnel policies. In 
order to get maximum benefit out of the program in terms of 
executive morale, company personnel policies pertaining to the 
selection, development, promotion and compensation of executive 
personnel should be revised where necessary and new policies 
established where they are needed. Finally, these policies 
should be announced and followed-up to determine if they have 
been accepted by the executive personnel as being sound and 
fair. If a company possesses a background of sound and consid- 
erate dealings with its personnel, the launching of the devel- 
opment program is much easier and its chances for success are 
much greater. ^ 

Delegating Responsibility . In many companies, there is 
an autocratic attitude at the top management level which 
retards individual development. This fact is evidenced by the 
executive who wishes to retain his authority and does so by 
exercising complete dominance over his subordinates and the 

1\I. Joseph Dooher, ed . , The Development of Executive 
Talent (New York: American Management Association, 1952), 

p. 37.' 
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work situation. When such an attitude exists in an organi- 
zation, an executive tends to become reluctant to make a 
decision for fear of criticism or punitive action by his 
superior if an error is made. The atmosphere which results is 
not conducive to developing personnel for executive positions. 

There are a number of practices which top management 
can encourage to overcome such attitudes on the part of its 
executive personnel. Some of these are: (1) stimulating sub- 

ordinates to plan; (2) being inquisitive although the answer 
may be known ; (3) assigning special projects to test the sub- 

ordinate's ability; and (4) refusing to make decisions for 
them, but always being available for consultation . ^ 

Satisfactory performance of each of these practices 
depends upon the willingness and the ability of executives to 
exercise the fundamental management principle of delegation. 

It is perhaps the most important element contributing to a 
healthful organizational climate. Few practices do so much to 
promote and encourage cooperation among all levels of manage- 
ment as the delegation of decision-making together with com- 
mensurate authority to the lowest possible level. If an error 
is made, any criticism should be constructive and in privacy. 

•*-L. F. McCollum, "Developing Managers Who ?Jake Things 
Happen," Management Review, LVI (May, 1967), 4-9. 
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In this way, the fear of criticism and punitive action can be 
eliminated and a man's confidence will be increased, making him 
a much more valuable member of the organization. 

Junior executives should be given responsibilities 
which require study, concentration and hard work to accomplish. 
Only in this way will they be able to learn the necessary skills 
which will be required of them in higher management. This argu- 
ment for delegation of responsibility to the lowest possible 
level can be summarized and concluded by quoting a statement 
by Roy C. Kern in Advanced Management Journal . lie states: 
"Management skill, like all other skills, develops through 
practice. It is a lot cheaper to let tomorrow's officials get 
some practice before they reach the level when a mistake might 
cost $100,000. 



SIMPLICITY OF ADMINISTRATION 

Another important factor which must be considered is 
that the simpler the methods used, the greater are the chances 
for the program to be successful. This does not mean that 
sound developmental plans should be discarded because they are 
somewhat complex. But instead, it emphasizes the fact that if 

^Roy C. Kern, "Manager Training or Education," Advanced 
Management Journal, XXXII (October, .1967), 63. 
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methods are used which everyone in the organization understands 
and accepts, the program has a much better chance for success 
than one which looks better on paper, but takes especially 
trained personnel to administer. 1 Hence, the soundness and 
therefore the eventual success, of any program depends a great 
deal upon this degree to which it is understood and accepted by 
the line executives who have the final responsibility for its 
administration . 

A second reason for keeping the development program 
simple is that such an approach is more likely to survive 
adverse changes in the business cycle. In this connection, 
Ewing W. Reilley and Bernard J. Muller -Thyum are quoted as 
stating : 

Benefits of a personnel program tend to be intangible 
and long tern while costs are measurable and immediate. 
In the past we have all seen elaborate personnel pro- 
grams wiped out by the first reversal of the profit 
trend. These same conditions affect executive devel- 
opment programs to an even greater extent. 2 

For these two reasons, a company should gear any approach to 
the company's actual operations and base it upon a more system- 
atic application of methods which have been used informally in 
the past. A program established on this basis is less likely 

-'-Dooher, ed . , Executive Talent , p. 28. 

^Ibid . , p . 29 . 
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to be a casualty if a business recession should take place 
than one theoretically better but more complex. 



SUMMARY 



A formula which will provide a perfect solution to the 
development of executive personnel has not been found. 

However, through the research and experience of companies and 
management students, it can be concluded that there are a 
number of requisites which are essential for a successful 
approach. First, the development program must be based upon 
the fundamental premise that development needs can be diagnosed, 
development plans made and progress appraised. Experience has 
indicated and the conviction is growing that the principles of 
management and other more specific facts concerning a company 
and its organization can be taught, learned and applied 
s y s t ema t i ca 1 1 y . 

A second requisite to a successful approach is tha.t the 
program should be based upon the particular needs of the 
organization. A successful program in one company is not 
likely to function effectively when duplicated by another. 

Third, a successful approach is determined by the tools and 
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procedures used. Top management must play die leading i-ole in 
overcoming any resistance and unfavorable attitudes. The line 
executive should have the basic responsibility for the develoj)- 
ment of his subordinates into qualified executive replacements. 

The fourth requisite of a successful approach is the 
creation of a climate which is conducive to the growth of 
executives. This climate must be created at the top by the 
president and it must permeate the entire organization. There 
a.re three practices which can be performed by top management to 
build a better organizational climate. They are: (1) encour- 

aging the practice of good human relations; (2) establishing 
sound executive personnel policies; and (3) delegating respon- 
sibility to the lowest possible level. Finally, the program 
should be kept as simple as possible to administer for two 
reasons: (1) it is easier to understand and more likely to be 

accepted by the line executives; and (2) it is more likely to 
withstand any adverse changes in the business cycle. 

All of the requisites discussed above are essential to 
the success of executive development. The importance of the 
role that each plays should be recognized and given thorough 
consideration before any program of executive development is 



undertaken . 



CHAPTER III 



PRELIMINARY STEPS OF AN EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 



The opinion appears to be widespread among management 
people, who have not had previous operating; experience with 
formal executive development programs, that executive develop- 
ment is merely the systematic application of training techniques 
and tools to management personnel in the organization. Unfor- 
tunately, the establishment of an effective development program 
is not that simple. Companies, which have had successful 
experiences with programs, have found that there are a number 
of preliminary steps which are essentia.l elements for a success- 
ful program and which should be included in a program of execu- 
tive development. 

These preparatory steps provide the solution to such 
important personnel development questions as: Who are the key 

people who must be responsible for accomplishing the company's 
objectives? How many of them are in the present organization? 
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What do they do? What should they do? What are their ages? 

Who are their potential replacements? Needless to say , the 
answers to these questions are not only essential to the success 
of a personnel development program, but also to the company. 
Hence, the steps involved in obtaining them should be considered 
an important part of any executive development program. Tnese 
elements are classified and discussed in this chapter under the 
broad headings of organization planning, personnel inventory 
and appraisal and selection of personnel for development. 

ORGANIZATION PLANNING 



The first preparatory step leading to a systematic and 
successful executive development program is sound organization 
planning. For the purpose of this study, it is defined as the 
steps which a company must take to assign and define responsi- 
bility and authority in order that its members may function 
more effectively as a team. Included among these steps are the 
determination of the specifications for the positions to be 
filled, a forecast of the future organizational structure, and 
the definition and alignment of duties, responsibilities, 
limits of authority and relationships of jobs. The gathering 
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of such data is essential in order for management to be able 
to apply training techniques and thus develop executives to 
meet the future needs of the company. A logical sequence of 
steps for conducting an organization study are discussed below 
These steps are: 

1. Analysis of Present Organizational Structure 

2. Development of an Ideal Structure 

3. Long-range Projection of Organization 

4. Preparation of Key Position Analyses 

Analysis o f Present Organiza t iona l Structure. Before 
any attempt can be made to forecast future executive needs, an 
analysis must first be made of the company's present organiza- 
tional structure. The purpose of such an analysis is to deter 
mine the key positions and key personnel in the organization 
and to define their relationships and lines of authority . 

In order to get the most accurate picture of the 
organization as it now exists, the usual approach appears to 
be to ask line management, which should be the most concerned 
and best informed source, to submit organization charts con- 
taining all key positions of their respective divisions. An 



excellent check on these charts is to reverse this procedure 
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and ask the employees to submit statements as to whom he 
reports and who reports to him. Once these charts and state- 
ments have been submitted and reconciled, management is then 
in a position to develop a company chart. When completed, this 
chart should be carefully scrutinized for any defects or 
distortions. To aid in this organizational analysis, Ewing W. 
Reilley has developed a checklist of questions, based on the 
principles of organization, which have proven useful in welding 
people into an effective team. A few of these questions are: 

1. Has specific provision been made for the supervision 
of all essential activities? 

2. Have any functions been assigned to more than one 
unit? 

3. Have the responsibilities of any individual become 
too numerous or complex to be handled effectively? 

4. Have responsibilities been properly classified 
under an individual? 

5. Are the responsibilities assigned to each individual 
clearly defined, understood and in writing? 

6. Does each executive have authority commensurate 
with responsibility? 

7. Has authority been delegated to the greatest extent 
possible? 

8. Do executives have more subordinates reporting to 
them than they can supervise? 

9. Does each member know to whom he reports and who 
I'eports to him? 

10. Do some persons have more than one supervisor or 
none? 

11. Is the organization structure recognized by execu- 
tives in dealing with subordinates? 

12. Is the present organization best adapted to the 
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job at hand? 

13. Has the organization been kept as simple as 
possible?! 

These are some of the questions which management must 
ask itself about its organization. When, after thorough analy- 
sis and study, the answers .obtained do not adhere to the prin- 
ciples of sound organization, action should be initiated to 
correct the defects. There are a number of methods which have 
been used by industry to approach the problem. In some cases 
an outside consultant has been called in to complete the study 
and hand over to management a finished plan. Another approach 
which is advocated by some is to conduct a series of confer- 
ences of key executives to analyze organizational problems and 
make recommendat ions . Some companies have used a combination 
of both. Finally, some companies already have appointed a 
qualified individual as a planning director to complete the 
task and make his recommendations. Since it overcomes some 
obvious disadvantages of the other methods, the latter approach 
appears to offer the best solution. Regardless of the approach 
used, the data obtained from such a study should prove 
invaluable in outlining what shall be the scope of the execu- 
tive program. 

Ibid . , pp . 44 -46 . 
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Developmen t of an Idea l Organization .. Once the study 
of current operations has been completed, and provision has been 
made to correct any organizational defects and to predict the 
company's physical growth, the company is then in a position to 
set up a chart which will serve as a guide in making future 
improvements either in operations or personnel. This ideal 
chart presents a picture of management's hope for the future. 

It may never be attained, but it serves as a basis of compari- 
son in checking the adequacy of the present structure; as a 
guide in making immediate improvements which can be effected 
without too much difficulty; as a very valuable clue as to what 
the organization will be like both structurally and 
personnel-wise; and as a long-range goal to work toward as it 
becomes opportune to make changes. 

To be effective, such a plan should be started from 
scratch and laid out with complete objectivity. Existing 
set-ups, personalities, and traditions must be forgotten. The 
plan should be worked out not as it is, but as it should be, if 
one were free to start anew. Its main objective is to design 
an organizational mechanism through which the chief executive 



and his associates can most easily and effectively manage the 
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business . 

Long-Range Projection of Organization . It was stated 
previously that one of the benefits which could be expected 
from developing an ideal organization chart was the fact that 
it would offer a very valuable clue as to what the organization 
would look like personnel-wise in the future. To be of maximum 
benefit in this connection, the ideal chart must be carried one 
step further. This step is the projection of the ideal chart 
for a period of five to ten years and to include all present 
key positions plus those which are expected to develop due to 
normal growth and the development of new lines. 

Once an accurate estimate of these projected needs are 
made, management will then be able to determine how many execu- 
tives must be developed to meet them. However, before execu- 
tive needs by divisions can be determined, the thinking between 
top management and the division heads must be coordinated as to 
future company pla.ns in each division. Plans must be made for 
such factors as normal growth, technological changes, develop- 
ment of new lines, realignment of responsibilities, changes in 
company objectives, etc., because any one of these factors may 



result in wholesale changes on the executive personnel front. 
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Preparation of Key Position An al yses . Organization 
charts point out the positions to be filled, but by interfer- 
ence only do they suggest the qualifications which an individual 
must possess to satisfactorily perform them. Experience by 
some companies has demonstrated that a complete analysis of all 
projected key positions is the most effective means for deter- 
mining the duties and responsibilities to be performed by the 
incumbent, the extent of authority he shall exercise, the rela- 
tionships he must maintain, and the man specifications necessary 
for satisfactory performance. 

It is essential to have on paper a correct and full 
picture of the company's organization structure as represented 
by the individual positions that go to make up the structure. 

An adequate evaluation of a company's key personnel in terms of 
current performance level, developmental needs, and potenti- 
alities would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain without 
specific data to measure them against. Hence, to obtain a 
complete picture of the organizational structure and to 
establish the needed criteria, a position analysis should be 
written for every key job in the company. Only by doing this 
will it be possible to establish a concrete and objective 
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measuring stick to evaluate people who are being considered for 
development within the company . 

In addition to correcting organizational defects and 
offering the other usual advantages in connection with the 
principles of organizat ion ,• sound organization planning pro- 
vides the only accurate basis for forecasting long-range execu- 
tive needs. With the completion of projected organization 
charts to include all key positions and the preparation of 
position analyses for the same projected positions, management 
will then be able to determine what it will need in the way of 
quantity and quality in the future. 

Organization planning also assists in successful execu- 
tive development by providing a basis for: 

1. Selecting candidates for development from both 
within and outside the organization by establish- 
ing qualifications and training and experience 
specifications for each key position. 

2. Planning the training of ca.ndidates on the basis 
of the specifications for his position. 

3. Appraising performance regularly by comparing it 
with objective criteria mutually agreed upon by 
the superior and the subordinate. 

4. Establishing promotional lines for positions of 
higher responsibil ity . 1 



Ibid . , p . 51 . 
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APPRAISAL AND INVENTORY 

After the future key positions of the organization 
have been indicated by organization planning, it must then be 
determined what personnel are now available or will be available 
after development to fill these positions. Hence, before it can 
consider actively embarking on executive development, a company 
must appraise and inventory its current key personnel to deter- 
mine such factors as who is effective, who is only fair, who is 
poor and where are there gaps, if any, in the organization? In 
other words, a good inventory of current executive personnel is 
necessary before a basis will be present for improving the 
situation. Initially then, the purpose of personnel appraisal 
and inventory is to determine those who are now qualified for 
positions of higher responsibility and those who will be quali- 
fied later after further development. Once the development 
program has been installed and is in operation, additional 
purposes of the appraisal system are to indicate progress since 
the last appraisal and, probably most important of all, to 
reveal the individual's strengths that can be capitalized upon 
to point up weaknesses that should be bolstered to provide a 



well-rounded executive. 
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The appraisal or evaluation of executive personnel is 
far from being accepted as a standard management practice. In 
fact, it is the most controversial, and is considered by many 
to be the fundamental weakness in any development program. In 
this connection, George J. Berkwitt sums up the feeling of many 
by stating: 

Quite simply, the chief weakness is in the lack of 
any precise means of judging executive ability. 
Appraising performance is not difficult, but apprais- 
ing potentialities involves the basic problem of the 
nature of leadership. This problem cannot be solved 
by listing traits and then trying to assess executives 
accordingly . 1 

In spite of such a pronounced weakness, companies with 
successful experiences with executive development recognize 
their personnel appraisal systems as the heart of their devel- 
opment programs. The systems of such companies recognize 
present and past performances as the best forecast for future 
performance. Consequently, an evaluation of how a man carried 
out his responsibilities in the past is likely to indicate the 
degree of his success in the future. The following statements 
by Barry T. Jensen summarize very adequately the feelings of 
those in favor of personnel evaluation as a basis for estimating 
potential : 

■''George J. Berkwitt, "A Formula For Measuring 
Executives," Dun's Review, (August, 1S6S) , pp. 43-44. 
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Those who argue against personnel appraisal due to 
human weakness in the method, as the basis for their 
unwillingness to accept it as a valid device, forget 
one important point - rating is being done every day 
and the question is one of either rating by unre- 
stricted play of opinion or by a planned and uniform 
procedure. Criticizing employee rating and refusing 
to use the device because of such weaknesses is like 
doing away with all courts of law because some phases 
ai'e imperfect.^ 

Thus, even with its defects, the conclusion is that some 
type of personnel appraisal is better than none and that a sys- 
tematic written a.ppraisal has much greater value than an infor- 
mal method of evaluation. In fact, a formal appraisal system 
is essential to the success of executive development and should 
be considered standard equipment in a development program. 

There are four basic tools now being used effectively by manage- 
ment to appraise and inventory its key personnel. They are: 

1. Personal Questionnaire 

2. Psychological Tests 

3. Appraisal Form 

4. Replacement Chart 

Personal Questionnaire . To commence an inventory of 
key personnel, most companies use a personal questionnaire form 
to obtain up-to-date pei’sonnel history data to supplement that 



^Barry T. Jensen, "Appraisals: Measurement, Assessment, 

and Prediction," Advanced Management Journal , XXX (July, 1955), 
90 . . 
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already on the employee’s application file. In addition, space 
is normally provided on the form to give the individual an 
opportunity to express his views in connection with his 
abilities, interests, training needs and experience background. 
To keep an accurate and current file of such personal data, 
questionnaires should be completed periodically, preferably 
annually or as requested by the employee. The information pro- 
vided should be followed up, reviewed and discussed by the 
program administrator with the employee's immediate supervisor 
in order that maximum usefulness can be derived. 

Psychological Tests . A sound approach to the appraisal 
problem is through the use of psychological tests. In applying 
the techniques of psychological testing to the evaluation of 
potential management ability, psychologists have come a long 
way. It has long been recognized that tests of intelligence, 
aptitudes and skills could only partially predict a man's 
ability to succeed. The reason for this is that a large per- 
centage of failures was discovered to have been caused by lack 
of interest or weaknesses in personality. In order to compen- 
sate for these weaknesses, personnel psychologists have relied 



more and more on interest and personality tests. The greatest 
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strides in this direction ha.ve taken place since World War II 
when interest was quickened by experiments with military 
personnel . 

Even with this increased emphasis on psychological test- 
ing for the prediction of executive success, suitable tests are 
available in only a few of the area.s concerned in management 
appraisal. They can reflect little or nothing of such vital 
factors as character, competitive drive, business judgment and 
administrative skill.-*- Hence, such tests have not been found by 
experienced companies to be an infallible way to spot future 
executives. However, some companies have had favorable experi- 
ence with some tests, particularly personality and interest 
tests, as a supplement to other appraisal devices. The general 
opinion therefore is that psychological tests decide nothing in 
themselves, but their chief use is to confirm the conclusions 
which have been drawn by the other main appraisal tool, that 
being the personnel appraisal form. 

In addition to the limited areas of effectiveness, 
psychological tests also possess other disadvantages which 
further limit their usefulness. First, many of the tests are 
by their very nature no better than the clinical skill of the 

1 Robert C. A1 brook, "How to Spot Executives Early," 
Fortune, (July, 1968), pp . 106-111. • 
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psychologist who interprets them. Unfortunately, there are but 
a few psychologists in the United States who have specialized 
in psychological testing and are competent practitioners . ■* 

Second, even if a trained psychologist is available, he must 
be familiar with the company jobs to be of maximum service. 
Finally, the costs involved in setting up and administering a 
psychological testing program is expensive and very often 
results neither can be observed nor proven reliable and valid. 

The companies that do use psychological tests realize that no 
single battery of tests has yet been developed which is entirely 
dependable. Dut some feel them to be very useful when they are 
used to supplement other techniques for judging and appraising 
key personnel. Therefore, in conclusion, it is apparent that 
much study and research still needs to be done to improve psycho- 
logical tests and their administration before they can be con- 
sidered in a reliable, valid and economically sound means for 
the appraisal and inventory of executive personnel. 

Appraisal Form . By far the most widely used and 
accepted tool for the appraisal of executive personnel is the 
individual appraisal form completed by the appraisee's supe- 
rior or superiors. Specifically the form is used to appraise 

•^-Stryker and the editors of Fortune , Modern Management 
Methods , pp . 31-33. 
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the present performance of the present incumbent of each key 
position on the basis of written responsibilities and estab- 
lished man requirements for that position. The use of such an 
appraisal tool is based on the fundamental premise that an 
employee's past performance is the best indication of his 
future success in positions of higher responsibil ity , or in 
other words, his potential ability. 

A number of the companies have developed systematic and 
well-planned appraisal forms. The component parts of the forms 
used by these companies can be summarized as follows: 

1. A cover sheet containing the appraisee's name, de- 
partment, position, appraisal period, date, etc., and instruc- 
tions to the appraiser. 

2. A sheet for the attaching of an up-to-date des- 
cription of the appraisee's present job duties and 
responsibilities . 

3. A sheet for appraising the performance of the indi- 
vidual during the rating periods in carrying out the duties 
specified on the attached job description . The purpose of 
appraising performance on this basis is to encourage the 



appraiser to base his rating on facts, not opinions or heresy, 
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by citing specific incidents to support his rating. 

4. A section devoted to appraising the candidate's 
promotability by having the rater list first of all the posi- 
tion for which the appraisee should be considered for promotion 
and then basing and stating his opinion of promotability as to 
how well the individual meets the requirements of the consid- 
ered position. 

5. A development schedule to be completed by the 
appraiser giving his recommendations for a program of improve- 
ment to overcome the appraisee's weaknesses and to prepare him 
for the next position of higher responsibility with the date 
such proposed action will be taken. 

6. A section to indicate that the results of the 
appraisal have been reviewed with the appraisee and that the 
appraisal has been reviewed by the superior of the appraiser. 

The frequency of rating key personnel varies among 
companies. Of course, it is essential that all key personnel 
be rated before embarking upon a development program for two 
reasons: (1) to inventory the personnel now available in 

order to determine those who possess potential to fill execu- 
tive needs forecasted earlier and (2) to indicate the strengths 
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and weaknesses of these key personnel in order that individual 
development programs can be targeted toward the areas of great- 
est need. Once this initial appraisal has been completed, 
appraisals are completed from then on at periodic intervals, 
usually annually. The important thing is that the appraisal is 
repeated periodically and not allowed to falter, since like all 
other aspects of executive development it is a continuing 
process and not a one-shot proposition . 

In order to get maximum results out of the personnel 
appraisal, most companies encourage the review of the appraisal 
with the appraisee. It is of sufficient importance to warrant 
further discussion. In the first place, when conducted prop- 
erly it offers a very valuable means oi communication with the 
employee and to inform him of the value the company places on 
his services. It identifies to him his weaknesses and how his 
performance is affected by them. It allows him to question the 
appraisal and express his reaction. And, finally, and probably 
most important of all, it offers him an opportunity to agree 
with his superior on a plan of individual development . It is 
important that the need for development be instilled in and 
accepted by the employee if development plans are to be 
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successful . 

Perhaps this discussion of the importance of the role 
of a thorough and objective appraisal system to successful 
executive development can be summarized and concluded best by 
stating a number of purposes that such an evaluation will 
serve. Some of these are: 

1. Provides a means to detect administrative and 
functional weaknesses in the organization before excessive loss 
in time, money or personnel has occurred. 

2. Reveals management strengths that can be capitalized 
on, and points up weaknesses to provide a well rounded 
executive . 

3. Gives management the opportunity to shape the indi- 
vidual to the job rather than the job to the individual. 

4. Emphasizes to the incumbents of key positions the 
importance that management places in their development . 

Replacement Charts . On the basis of all data which has 
been obtained by organization planning, by the preparation of 
job analyses and by the completion of key personnel appraisals, 
management is then in a position to make an accurate forecast 



of its future executive needs. 



In order to present a clear 
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picture of this information most companies prepare what are 
commonly known as replacement or organization-replacement 
charts, usually in the form of its projected organizational 
structure. The purpose of such charts is to give a working 
list, not necessarily a final selection, of the best prospects 
for leadership within a company. It serves as a very valuable 
inventory tool in planning and executing executive selection 
and development, and in utilizing more effectively personnel to 
meet the needs of each division and of the company. 

The replacement table, which actually is a key person- 
nel inventory, reveals the company's present status and a 
look-ahead in personnel. It answers at a glance such questions 
as: Who is in each key job? Who is ready to replace him? How 

long before the replacement will be ready? How does each key 
individual rate on over-all performance and potential ability? 

In addition, a replacement chart points out the logical 
lines of progression, both horizontally and vertically, that 
lead from one position to the next. Of course, any progression 
will depend on a number of factors, both scheduled and unsched- 
uled, such as retirements, deaths, disabilities, and 
resignations. Thus, careful study must be made of these to 
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keep the forecast of needs as accurate as possible. If done 
realistically and accurately, management can then plan for an 
individual's development for every position vacancy as it 
occurs. A glance at the replacement chart will determine the 
weak spots in the organization both as to the incumbent and the 
replacement. This leads directly to an assessment of the posi- 
tions that need strengthening both for best current performance 
and for long range effectiveness of the organization. 

SELECTION OF PERSONNEL FOR DEVELOPMENT 

Before any program for development can be launched, 
there must be present within the organization personnel who 
possess potential ability to perform those jobs which are con- 
sidered key. The organization-replacement chart upon its com- 
pletion should readily identify those areas in the company 
structure which are strong or weak personnel-wise. The 
company's first concern and initial effort should be targeted 
toward those areas which need immediate strengthening. 

Normally, the most logical and productive source of supply 
and that which in all cases should be given first consideration 



is the present employee. 
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Identification of such leadership potential is not 
always obvious. Testing, when properly used, and college 
attainment are two good indications of managerial success. 
However, past performance has proven to be the most valid 
indication. Information about past accomplishment of in-house 
personnel is more apt to be available, and, if available, to be 
more valid than sources external to the organization. Conse- 
quently, selecting from within gives a better probability of 
properly matching job responsibilities and requirements with an 
individual's experience a.nd capacity. Top management should 
feel that it has failed to meet an important obligation to its 
employees when it is forced to go outside of its own ranks to 
find qualified people to fill positions of major responsibility. 
In this connection, Ralph G. Davis states: 

The policy of promotion from within is generally 
accepted by management as laudable because of the 
strong stimulant it possesses; but if not care- 
fully controlled, it may result in such detrimental 
disadvantages as organizational inbreeding, loss of 
mental flexibility and thought, and the feeling of 
a vested interest in their jobs by long service 
employees. These disadvantages can lead the 
organization to defeat if employees place per- 
sonal objectives above service objectives. ^ 

To fill those vacancies in key positions which cannot 



Ralph C. Davis, The Fundamentals of Top Management 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 493. 
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be handled by internal promotions or transfers, it is necessary 
to have sound personnel administration policies for the 
recruitment and selection of qualified personnel from outside 
sources. The most productive outside source for replenishing 
the supply is the college campus. This does not mean to imply 
that the college campus is the only source for recruiting 
future executive personnel. There are other sources of supply 
which also should not be overlooked. Some private placement 
agencies now specialize in the handling of tx - ainee personnel. 
Many of these agencies also offer such services as psychological 
testing, evaluation of individual traits and furnish other 
pertinent data as requested. Social and professional organi- 
zations are other sources. And last, especially for those 
companies who feel that it is cheaper to buy than to develop, 
other enterprises offer a most productive source. 

This report is not particularly concerned with the 
techniques and tools of recruiting and selection which must be 
employed by companies today as to compete in a labor market 
where the supply is recognized to be limited and where costs 
are spiraling. Suffice it to say, that recruiting and selection 
of top qualified personnel has today become "big business." 
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As a result, any company which wishes to compete on a success- 
ful basis, must establish aggressive personnel policies. With 
the labor shortage as it is today, companies which maintain a 
passive policy toward recruitment are not apt to get their 
share of qualified personnel. 

SUMMARY 

There are a number of preliminary steps which should be 
considered essential elements and which should be included in a 
program of executive development. The first of these steps is 
sound organization planning. It involves the determination of 
man specifications for key positions, a long-range projection 
of the organization's structure and the definition and alignment 
of duties, responsibilities, authorities and relationships of 
all key jobs. Such a study offers the following advantages: 

(1) corrects organizational defects, (2) provides an accurate 
basis for forecasting long-range executive needs, (3) provides 
a basis for selecting candidates for development, (4) provides 
a basis for planning individual development programs, (5) 
provides criteria to appraise key personnel performance, and 
(6) provides a basis for establishing promotional lines for 
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positions of higher responsibility. 

The second preparatory step to executive development is 
the appraisal and inventory of all key personnel at regular 
periodic intervals. There ai’e four basic appraisal and inven- 
tory tools: (1) personal questionnaire, (2) psychological 

tests, (3) appraisal form, and (4) replacement charts. These 
tools serve the following useful purposes: (1) provide a basis 

for planning individual development programs based on the 
strengths and weaknesses of the key employee, (2) determine 
qualifications of present key personnel, (3) disclose areas 
within the organizational structure which need strengthening, 
(4) provide a basis for promotions and transfers, (5) provide 
an opportunity to shape the individual to the job rather than 
the job to the individual, and (6) provide at a glance organi- 
zational weak spots. 

The third step is the selection of personnel for 
development. The most logical and productive source of supply 
and that which should be given first consideration is the 
present employee. To fill those vacancies which cannot be 
filled from within, aggressive action should be taken to 
recruit qualified personnel from outside sources. The most 
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productive outside source is the college campus. Other sources 
are dissatisfied or currently unemployed persons of ability, 
private placement agencies, other companies and social and 
professional organizations . 

Experience has indicated that the performance of these 
preparatory steps to development requires a great deal of 
research and study, executive time, and money to carry them 
to a successful conclusion. Furthermore, the detail which is 
involved in the adequate performance of these steps may be such 
a burden that executives may lose sight of the program's ulti- 
mate objective, that being the development of a sufficient 
number of well-qualified executive replacements. However, the 
conclusion is that if a company attempts to conduct a develop- 
ment program on an informal basis and without proper prepa- 
ration, the chances are that the program will not operate at 
full effectiveness and any benefits received are not likely 



to be satisfactory. 



CHAPTER IV 



APPROACHES TO TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT 



Unless the preliminary steps to development are inte- 



grated with development programs which have been planned and 
scheduled on an individual basis and designed to correct weak- 
nesses or to increase strengths, they will lose their effec- 
tiveness and disintegrate. The responsibility for conducting 
periodic and comprehensive appraisals and planning the devel- 
opment of subordinates is inherent in the manager’s job. In 
addition, the superior must review the appraisal results with 
his subordinate in order to have him recognize his weaknesses 



and to create within him the desire to improve. Executive 



development is basically self-development; hence, the recog- 
nition of the need for training and creation of the desire to 
improve in a management candidate is more important to his 
development and to the success of the development program than 



reached by the manager and his subordinate on developmental 




any tra.ining tool devised. Mutual agreement can then be 
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plans based on demonstrated needs, qualifications and potential 
ability. The remainder of this chapter is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the final step to an effective executive training 
program--that being the application and administration of devel 
opment techniques. 

INDIVIDUAL VERSUS GROUP APPROACH 

There are two divergent conceptions in industry today 
as to the most effective method to develop executive personnel. 
They are the individual approach and the group approach. The 
older of these two approaches adheres more or less to develop- 
ment techniques applied on an individual basis. This approach 
can be characterized in a very general way by several of its 
most outstanding features. A young individual is promoted or 
hired to do a specific key job, is given a brief orientation of 
the company and is then placed on the job for which he was 
employed. The training he receives, including on-the-job 
coaching, is usually determined by his strengths and weaknesses 
displayed in the performance of that job. If after some years 
he has proven that he possesses potential ability for middle 



or top management positions, he may be given special training 
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to development of his overall management perspective such as 
top level rotation of assignments, special understudy training 
or sent through an advanced executive development course 
offered by a college, university or business association. 

The newer approach is much more intensified. A company 
will hire a young individual as a potential manager or it will 
nominate a present employee, who has displayed potential in 
the performance of his present duties, for development. This 
individual joins a group of similar candidates in a central 
development pool. With the others, he is exposed to a number 
of development tools for a period of some two to four years. 
After the completion of this program, he is assigned to a 
specific job according to the area in which he has displayed 
particular ability or according to the needs of the company at 
that time. From this time on the characteristics of the two 
approaches to development are similar. 

The question as to which approach is more effective in 
a particular company at a particular time seems to depend 
entirely on the existing situation. For this reason, no posi- 
tive conclusions can be drawn in this connection. However, 
the general trend in the past few years has been toward the 
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individual rather than the group approach. Several basic 
reasons could be established for this: 

1. There is almost a complete lack of agreement on the 
part of industry as to those qualifications which go toward 
making an effective manager; therefore, it is felt that devel- 
opment techniques can best be applied and more effectively 
administered on an individual basis according to the particular 
areas in which the individual has demonstrated strengths or 
weaknesses . 

2. The cost of installing, operating and maintaining 
a program based on an individual approach is likely to be much 
less expensive than the group approach because the actual 
administration will be less and fewer employees will be needed. 
Hence, the program has a better chance to continue in operation 
during periods of recession. 

3. There is much less chance of personnel in the devel- 
opment program being thought of as "crown princes" and thus 
better organizational morale is likely to exist. 

4. The candidates are much more likely to prefer to 
settle down immediately to a specific assignment rather than be 



shuffled around for a period of two to four years. 
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5. A substitute has not been found for on-the-job 
coaching of a subordinate by his immediate superior as a train- 
ing device. 

TOOLS OF DEVELOPMENT 

Once the candidate has been appraised by his superior 
and the desire for improvement has been created in him, the 
appraiser is then in a position to draw up a mutually agreed 
upon schedule for the individual’s development. This schedule 
should outline the tools or techniques of development to be 
used and should state the approximate date that such develop- 
ment will begin and the date that it is contemplated to end. 
There are a number of tools which are now being widely used 
to aid in the development of executive personnel. A discussion 
of the more important aspects of these tools follows. 

Orientation . One of the first, and yet most lasting, 
impressions that an employee receives of a company, his speci- 
fic assignment, and of management is that conveyed during his 
fii'st few days of exposure to his new job. Thus, it is essen- 
tial both from the employee's and management's standpoint that 
this impression be a good one.-*- In this respect, orientation 

•^Edgar H. Schcin, "The College Graduates First Job," 
Management Review, LVI (May, 1967), 56-59. 
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is equally essential to an employee who has come up through the 
ranks as it is to the new employee. Chances are that the older 
employee has never had the opportunity of being carried through 
such a program. 

The responsibility for the development and maintenance 
of a successful program should be placed on the division head 
with the Personnel Division responsible for lending staff 
assistance if it is requested. The purposes of the training 
should be to acquaint the new employee with the policies, prac- 
tices and procedures of the company and various operational 
divisions and to give him a general introduction to the subject 
of his industry, the role it plays in society and the company’s 
place in the industry. The length of the indoctrination period 
differs among companies. Some companies give a short program 
of one to two weeks before initial job assignment. Others 
lengthen this period before assignment to six or eight weeks. 
Still others assign the person to a job immediately and indoc- 
trinate at a later date, the idea being to first thoroughly 
familiarize the individual v/ith his own job and own division 
before he is subjected to the remainder of the company. In this 
way, it is felt that the employee would be better prepared to 
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adjust himself for orientation in other divisions. 

On Th e Job Trainin g. Mace, in his study of executive 
development, concludes "that the most effective way of provid- 
ing for the growth and development of people in manufacturing 
organizations is through the conscious coaching of subordinates 
by their immediate superiors." 1 A major conclusion of this 
study also has been that the most effective way of learning 
what is involved in the performance of executive functions is 
by doing. Industry has yet to find an adequate substitute. 
However, even this most universally accepted of all development 
tools is not without its disadvantages. Chief among these is 
the fact that it is not any stronger than the person who has to 
administer it. Thus, its; success depends upon the willingness 
and the ability of the present executive personnel to create a 
climate conducive to growth and to coach and counsel the indi- 
vidual effectively.^ These characteristics are not always 
found in all persons who have the responsibility for developing 
others . 

If this major disadvantage is non-existent, the advan- 
tages which are offered by this development tool are many. 

^Mace, Executives , p. 103. 

^Michael J. Jucius, Personnel Managemen t (Chicago: 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1951), p. 234. 
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First, as stated previously, the one best way to learn is to 
learn by doing. Second, development techniques can be applied 
on an individual basis and according to individual need. Third, 
there is less chance for executive candidates to build up arti- 
ficial hopes for promotion. Fourth, the initiative of those 
not being groomed for promotion is less likely to be destroyed. 
And, finally, its cost is small when compared with most other 
methods of development . 

Rotation of Assignments . Frequently, an individual 
required varied types of experience in all company opei’ations 
to equip him for promotion to a position of greater 
responsibility. One of the best techniques being used to 
overcome specialization and to broaden a person's overall 
management perspective is through job rotation. It is adapted 
for use within departments or across departmental lines. 
Generally, such training is performed early in the careers of 
executive personnel and in many cases, permanent assignment to 
a particular job is not made until a specified period of years 
is completed. However, some companies wait until the candidate 
is well on the way up the executive ladder and still a third 
group makes rotation of assignments a continuing process. An 
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important requisite for success of this type of learning is 
the setting of goals which the trainee is expected to acquire 
at each position. 

In many cases depending upon the individual situation, 
job rotation has some very serious disadvantages. First, 
unless carefully planned and controlled, it can be a very expen- 
sive method of development. Second, more top qualified person- 
nel are normally needed. Third, job efficiency may be lowered 
due to a person not staying at one post long enough for the 
most effective job performance. And, finally, candidates being 
rotated at this level are immediately identified as 
"fair-haired" boys or "crown princes. For these reasons, 
job rotation is usually confined to those companies who possess 
a comfortable profit margin and are well supplied with quali- 
fied key personnel. 

Committee and Special Project Assignments . This tech- 
nique is generally accepted as one of the better tools of 
executive development. By being assigned to standing company 
committees, the individual learns by both listening to and 
participating with experienced executives. He finds out what 
others think about current company or industry problems and 

^Stryker and the editors of Fortune , Modern Management 
Methods, pp . 28-29. 
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becomes acquainted frequently with what goes on behind the 
scenes. The individual, depending upon the committee and his 
status, may or may not have voting privileges extended to him. 
The general procedure is for him to be assigned special projects 
in current problem areas to study and to make recommendations 
to the committee as to their solutions. Rather than being 
assigned to a committee, the individual may be given special 
projects to report on by his superior. In either case, these 
assignments are generally an addition to and not a substitute 
for his regular job. In addition to being an excellent tool 
because of its economical and developmental aspects, such 
assignments provide an excellent opportunity for personal 
appraisal of candidates. The major criticism of it is that it 
may be identified as "crown prince" treatment. However, if 
this can be overcome and the individual assigned to do the 
study is allowed to take sufficient time to perforin a thorough 
study, this method can be very effective. 

Conference Training . One of the most effective off the 
job training methods is the use of periodic group conferences 
at various management levels. Generally speaking, this tool is 



similar to committee assignment with the exception that planned 
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sessions under ideal conditions are usually substituted lor the 
practical problems which committees have to face. A variety of 
subjects may be discussed concerning the company, the industry 
or current problems of the day. Its main purpose is to teach 
the candidates to participate and work with others in solving 
problems. Its success depends upon the ability and the 
know-how of the conference leader. To gain full advantage of 
it as a developmental aid, most companies provide for the candi- 
dates to be rotated as conference leader in order to improve 
their confidence and presence before a group. Role-playing 
and case studies are used effectively as training aids. 

Understudy Appointments . In a number of companies, 
many positions have been established and labelled as "assistant” 
or "assistant to" in order that key employees may be assigned 
to them for the purpose of broadening their management 
perspective. Normally, each company executive from assistant 
division head through the president is assigned such a key 
employee as an understudy. The understudy, in addition to his 
regularly assigned duties, is expected to prepare himself to 
perform the duties of his superior when he is away from the 



company . 



Moreover, it is generally accepted that the understudy 
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is being groomed to replace his superior when his job becomes 
vacant. The major advantage from understudy training is that 
the executive candidate is schooled in the position that he 
will be expected to perform in the future, and as a result, he 
should become well acquainted with the duties and responsi- 
bilities to which he will fall heir. 

However, this development tool suffers several weak- 
nesses which may well outweigh its advantages. In the first 
place, an understudy may not be given sufficient responsibility 
to benefit him and to maintain his interest . Second, the 
superior may feel that his position is being jeopardized and 
as a result, the experience and guidance the assistant receives 
may be less than satisfactory. As a result the understudy will 
tend to manage as he has been managed. Finally, the selection 
of an understudy may kill the initiative and morale of other 
aspirants for promotion. 1 Because of such severe weaknesses, 
it is concluded that management should use understudy training 
only in those cases where other developmental tools do not 
measure up to the need of the particular situation. 



ljucius, Personnel Management, p. 286. 
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Company or Company-Sponsored Outside Classes . Man y 
companies make effective use of both inside and outside classes 
The inside classes are conducted on a formal classroom basis 
and usually are taught by top company executives. The subjects 
covered usually concern studies in the basics of supervision, 
fundamentals of business management, human relations and others 
of a similar nature. The main advantage of these classes is 
that they provide the individual with the opportunity to obtain 
a broader understanding of the theory of good management 
principles taught by an executive who has applied them 
practically. Its major weakness is that such classes are only 
as good as the instructor makes them. It is generally conceded 
by companies who use such classes that just because the instruc 
tor is a good executive does not necessarily mean that he will 
be an effective teacher. 

Many companies follow the practices of paying the tui- 
tion of key personnel for evening study courses at nearby col- 
leges and universities. Before offering to pay the tuition, 
most companies normally require that the classes be approved 
by a responsible company executive. However, there are some 



who encourage key personnel to take outside classes even though 
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they may not have any relation to the actual work situation. 

The general feeling among these companies is that the training 
received, if only from a cultural standpoint, is well worth 
the cost of tuition. 

In addition to evening courses, a number of companies 
send executives to advanced management courses offered by 
colleges, universities and business associations. The execu- 
tives who are sent through these courses are generally men 
with recognized potential to hold positions of higher 
responsibility. The courses are designed to overcome speciali- 
zation by broadening the executive's overall perspective. This 
factor is recognized, by the companies who use this technique, 
as its major advantage. Perhaps the major shortcoming of this 
tool is the fact that the participant is completely free from 
his job responsibilities for extended periods of time; 
therefore, replacements must be available.^ 

Multiple Management . Only a comparatively few companies 
use the multiple management approach to executive development, 

It. Burwell Robinson, Director of Personnel, A. H. 

Robins Company, private interview held in Richmond, Virginia, 
February 5, 1970. 

^Lowrie W. McIntosh, Executive Vice-President, Lone 
Star Cement Corporation, private interview held in Washington, 
D.C., February 3, 1970. 
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but those that CiO are strong in its support. Perhaps the best 
way in which to explain this technique is to discuss its opera- 
tion in the company where it was founded, McCormick Tea 
Company. The plan was inaugurated by the company's president, 
Charles P. McCormick, in 1932. Under the pla.n, three boards 
supplement the senior board of dii'ectors . These boards are the 
factory board, the sales board and the junior executive board. 
The latter of these is the only one of major interest to this 
study; therefore, only its operations will be discussed. 

The theory behind the junior board is that by working 
on managerial problems using similar methods as those employed 
by the senior board, executives who participate will gain very 
useful training. The junior board has access to all company 
records in conducting its studies. The solutions and recommen- 
dations must be reached by unanimous agreement of all junior 
board members before it is alJowed to go before the senior 
board for final approval or disapproval. If approved, the 
recommendations become company policy. 

The board is composed of thirteen men elected by the 
board's present members every six months, at which time three 
of its present members must be replaced. The members are well 
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aware of the fact that their own performance may lead ultimately 
to selection for the senior board. A requisite for senior board 
membership is that the executive has had experience on one of 
the three boards mentioned above. 

McCormick in his book, The Power o f People, states the 
major advantages of multiple management to be: (1) increased 

ability in self-understanding and continued growth in the 
understanding of others, (2) a broad awareness of the general 
functions of the business through studies and broad recommen- 
dations, (3) development of a sense of worthwhile contribution 
of over-all company problems, and (4) indications to the junior 
board members that opportunities for promotion are available 
and depend upon performance.^ 

Perrin Stryker and the editors of Fortune summarize 
what is probably the major weakness of multiple management in 
the following manner: 

The chief weakness of the multiple management system 
is the one inherent in every democratic system: 
"politicking”. A man may attract the attention 
of a board by submitting a lot of suggestions or 
by otherwise winning the personal approval of a 
member. Under such systems the office politician 
must be closely watched. 2 

^McCormick, Power of People , pp . 63-76. 

^Stryker and the editors of Fortune , M odern Management 
Methods , p . 2 S . 
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On the proceeding pages a brief resume has been given 
of some of the major tools or techniques which are being used 
by industry to develop executive personnel . Since the tools 
used in the development process should be based on the strengths 
and weaknesses of each key pei'son disclosed by periodic 
appraisal, it is not possible to establish specific conclusions 
as to which technique, or techniques, would function most 
effectively in all companies for all key personnel. However, 
the general conclusion of this study is that on-the-job train- 
ing with personal coaching and counseling by the superior with 
his subordinate is the most effective developmental tool 
available to management; therefore, the other training aids 
discussed in this seciion should be used only to supplement it 
as the individual situation requires. 



PROG RAM ADM INI ST RATION 



An executive development program cannot be effective 
and successfully accomplish its purpose if it is left to 
function by itself. Top management must assume the responsi- 
bility for administering the program to insure that interest 
and participation are maintained, that changing needs will be 
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met and that activities will be based on a current organization 
and personnel picture. 

Over-all Responsib il ity . Many companies agree that the 
over-all administration of the executive development program 
should not be considered a function of a personnel department. 
Instead, the plan should originate from and be controlled at 
the top organizational level. In some cases, control is exer- 
cised over it by the company's board of directors. However, 
the programs in most companies are controlled by a top level 
executive development committee chairmanned by the chief 
executive. Experience has indicated that unless the president 
and other top officials do not show their personal interest 
and devote their time to it, the program will have a tendency 
to disintegrate. 1 

The following are representative of the functions being 
performed by persons responsible for over-all administration of 
the development programs: (1) formulate policy and make major 

decisions regarding the program’s operation, (2) review, with 
the individual in charge of the program's general administra- 
tion, development activities in all company divisions at 
periodic intervals, (3) review and approve replacement tables 

^Dooher, ed . , Executive Talent, p. 36. 
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for top executive positions, and (4) nominate candidates for 
advanced management training courses and for top level job 
rotation . 

General Administratio n. Although the over-all adminis- 
tration of the development program is not considered to be a 
personnel function, the persons charged with the general admin- 
istration or staff work are normally attached to the personnel 
department. The reason for this is to prevent duplication of 
effort and of personnel records. The functions normally per- 
formed by the program's general administrator are: (1) admin- 

ister directives of the Executive Development Committee, (2) 
act as secretary of that committee, (3) promote and implement 
the general development activities of the program, (4) explain, 
clarify and assist the line executives who are responsible for 
carrying out the plan, (5) maintain up-to-date key personnel 
records and furnish information upon authorized request, and 
(6) assist the division heads in planning development schedules 
based on individual need and in executing those plans. 

Perhaps the most important function of the program 
administrator listed above is the maintenance of accurate and 
up-to-date personnel records on development candidates. 
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Information on such factors as personal history and background, 
interests, qualifications, potentialities, performance achieve- 
ments, and development needs and schedules are vital to the 
program's success. With this information readily available, 
management is able to couple it with a periodic personnel 
appraisal to compile a resume of each individual's history and 
performance for use in promotion, transfer and development. In 
addition, these records are the source documents which supports 
that data posted to the company’s personnel and organization 
replacement chart. 

The importance of the administration to the success of 
the development program should not be underestimated. The 
president must be firmly convinced of the importance of the 
program to the company and be willing to convey this conviction 
to his subordinates by taking an active interest in the 
program's administration. Qualified personnel must be made 
available in the personnel division to be responsible for the 
satisfactory performance of the duties of program administrator. 
If the program is so planned and administered, its chances of 



success are great . 
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PROGRAM LIMITATIONS 

Often, the road to systematic executive development is 
neither easy nor are the results received always of a beneficial 
nature. In addition to such problems as those involved in 
gaining executive acceptance, performing personnel appraisals 
and the like which have been discussed previously, there are 
other limitations which are likely to be encountered which 
probably will tax the determination of all management members. 

It is important from the outset that management recognize that 
there are such limitations inherent in any program of executive 
development in order that it can make and adjust its plans 
accordingly. These factors are discussed below. 

Cost of Development . It has been emphasized that 
executive development is an individual process and that any 
systematic program for development should be based on and 
adapted to a company’s own requirements and to the individual 
needs of its employees. Needless to say, these needs vary from 
company to company and from individual to individual. For 
these reasons, it is neither possible to state what the costs 
of a development program will be nor is it possible to say that 
the benefits received will be commensurate with the costs. 
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The major costs involved can be attributed to a number 
of different factors. First, a company must pay a competitive 
starting and developmental salary to obtain qualified personnel 
for development. Due to the increased demand and the limited 
supply, the salary structure has been and is continuing to 
spiral upwards at a rapid pace. 1 Second, by increasing start- 
ing and developmental salaries for the above mentioned personnel, 
management leaves itself wide open to criticism from its present 
key employees. This usually means that management is forced to 
adjust its complete executive compensation program. Third, 
costs of outside training is expensive not only from a tuition 
and lodging standpoint but also due to the fact that someone 
else must take up the slack caused by the individual's absence 
from his job. Fourth, a development program is usually based 
on the premise that there should be a qualified replacement for 
each key position. This being the case, more personnel are 
likely to be needed than now exists in the organization. Fifth, 
considerable time must be devoted by present line executives to 
carrying out the development process. This time must be charged 
to the program's administration. In addition, staff personnel 
must be appointed to administer the program, forms must be 

1 Eugene Raudsepp, "How to Hire Key People," Management 
Review, LI I (October, 1963), 38-41.. 
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printed, record files must be set up and maintained and other 
steps of a similar nature must be undertaken. 

From the proceeding discussion, it is obvious that the 
costs of a program will depend on the decision that management 
reaches as to the elements which arc needed for its own 
situation. These costs deserve a thorough weighing in deciding 
on the suitability of one approach as compared to another. If 
full effectiveness is to be obtained, a systematic approach 
will be expensive. However, if such steps are not taken to 
train qualified executive replacements and thus insure organi- 
zational stability, the costs are likely to be much greater. 

The role of an executive has become of such importance that 
even the more costly approaches to development are considered 
to be a wise investment. 

Organizational Inbree d ing . The basic objective and the 
chief measurement of success of a formal development program is 
that qualified executive replacements can be found in an organi- 
zation at the time that they ai’e needed. This objective implies 
that a policy of promotion from within is encouraged for posi- 
tions of higher responsibility . Normally, such a policy is con- 
sidered laudable because of the stimulant it possesses on the 
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organization's personnel. However, unless internal promotion 
is carefully controlled, the process of promotion from within 
may result in organizational inbreeding and this in turn may 
lead to organizational stagnation rather than stability. 

Management must recognize that this possibility exists 
and take steps to prevent its occurrence. It can do this by a 
better initial selection of candidates, by continuous training 
to broaden overall management perspective, by encouraging and 
promoting the individual's interest in self development, by 
rewarding him for good job performance, and by establishing a 
promotion system based on merit. In these ways, the company 
will obtain, develop and maintain qualified personnel and at 
the same time, insure stability and flexibility of its 
organization . 

" Fair-Haired" o r "Cro wn Prince" Treatment. Another 
limitation which is inherent in systematic training of execu- 
tive personnel is that the participants, especially the younger 
group, in such a program are likely to become marked as an 
elite group of "fair-haired" individuals or "crown princes." 

If management allows this to happen, the effectiveness of the 



development program will be sharply curtailed for two reasons: 
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(1) the initiative of the lower level employees who have been 
struggling to climb the promotional ladder will be destroyed 
and (2) the executive trainees will acquire a reputation that 
can hamper them in the years to come and may be offset only by 
their exceptional skill or personality. 

It may not always be possible for management to prevent 
some candidates from being x’ecognized as the "fair-haired" 
individuals in the organization. This is especially true in 
smaller companies where the number of key personnel is compara- 
tively small. However, there is one major step which can be 
taken by management to minimize the danger of such reputations 
to the organization. This step is to have the program open to 
all who qualify and who logically seek its opportunities rather 
than have it confined to a few individuals such as a group of 
younger men selected by rigid recruiting methods and placed in 
a special category to receive special training and attention. 
Such a limited concept of a development program is basically 
weak because only the elite have a chance to participate. 

A second step which management can take is to encourage 
its younger employees, especially new college graduates, who 



were hired specifically for development to bid for the attention 
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and acceptance of the rank and file. An effective way to do 
this is to appraise the individual on this basis and to counsel 
him if a weakness has been demonstrated. Even if the candidate 
is able to gain such acceptance, he may not escape being called 
"fair-haired" by some, but he can win the respect of all by 
being fairminded.l Once the nature of the problem is understood 
by both management and the trainee, the solution is likely to 
be found much easier. 

Theft by Other Companies . Although there is a growing 
awareness in industry that a progressive company, in order to 
insure its future stability, must take steps to train qualified 
managerial replacements, there are still a sizeable number of 
companies which adhere to the principle that it is more eco- 
nomical to lure successful executives at a slightly higher 
salary than to develop their own. Therefore, a company that 
does launch a systematic program to select and train its per- 
sonnel to be more effective managers must exercise constant 
vigil to protect its investment against piracy by competition. 

There are a number of steps which management can take 
to maintain its managers after they have been trained. First, 

^William W. Dailey, "College Recruits: What Happens 

After They're Hired?" Management Review , LI I (April, 1963), 
30-33. 
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it can give them challenging responsibilities with commensurate 
authority to carry them to a successful conclusion. Second, it 
can reward them by transfer, promotion or monetarily when they 
succeed. And, finally, it can counsel them when they err. An 
individual who works for a company which adheres to such prin- 
ciples of good human relations is not likely to be too inter- 
ested in changing jobs unless the offer is exceptional. 

PROGRAM BENEFITS 

The development of executive personnel is a long-term 
proposition with the result being that tangible results often 
may not be observed for years. As a result, the enthusiasm of 
top management and the line executive may decrease and with it 
the program's effectiveness. However, those companies which 
have launched and nursed programs through what appeared to be 
non-productive years have built a firm foundation for the 
future stability of their organizations. When approached on 
this basis and planned so that it goes on as an integral part 
of everyday operations, the benefits received are many. Some 
of the more important of these are: 



1 . 



Assists management people to function more 



SI 



effectively in their present jobs. 

2. Develops in each executive a broadez’ over-all 
management pei'spective . 

3. Develops individuals as they az - e needed and at a 
time and age- when they can contribute maximum service. 

4. Allows for more delegation of authority because 
more qualified people ar-e availble. 

5. Develops and fosters lines of communication 
throughout the organization. 

6. Improves oi'ganizational morale. 

7. Aids in the recruitment of qualified individuals 
who wish to progress rapidly as their ability permits them. 

8. Assures a reserve of qualified men to allow staff- 
ing of new positions and vacancies without disrupting 

operat ions . 



FOLLOW-UP AND REVIEW 

Just as any other personnel program or business system 
executive development is a continuing activity and one which 
requires constant attention. Most of its objectives are long 



range and therefore so must be the planning which goes into it 
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To keep the gains which are made, and to avoid program stag- 
nation or disintegration, periodic reviews are essential. 
Management must provide for continual study of all phases of 
the program and its organization. It must evaluate as accu- 
rately as possible the program's achievements and ascertain 
what phases of it are good and do more of them and what phases 
are not so good and do less of them. There are two tangible 
indices by which the success of systematic executive develop- 
ment can be measured. First, it can be measured by the 
increased effectiveness of management personnel in their 
present positions as indicated by periodic appraisal, and 
second, by whether or not there is a reserve of qualified 
executive replacements within the organization to meet the 
company's needs. If these basic objectives of the program are 
not being accomplished or if executive candidates, after being 
lost to other companies, the program is operating unsuccess- 
fully and revisions must be made. To insure effective operation 
and desired benefits, management development must be recognized 
as a continuing process and provision must be made for periodic 



review and evaluation. 
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SUMMARY 



The most potent force that can be released in an execu- 
tive is his own desire to improve. Most potential executives 
possess this desire to a high degree, and if they can be 
assisted to control it effectively, it is better than any 
other development tool yet devised. It is each manager's 
responsibility to recognize each of his subordinate's strengths 
and weaknesses, to create the desire to improve and to schedule 
plans for his training accordingly. 

There are two divergent conceptions as to the most 
effective method to develop executive personnel. These are the 
individual approach and the group approach. Each has been and 
and continues to be used effectively by industry. Although the 
question as to which will become dominant is still unanswered, 
a general trend has been to the individual approach. There were 
two reasons which could be established for this: (1) an effec- 

tive manager must learn by doing regardless of other tools to 
which he has been subjected, and (2) development tools can best 
be applied on an individual basis according to strengths or 
weaknesses which have been displayed in the performance of the 



job . 
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Once a schedule of development has been completed for 
each individual candidate, there are a number of training aids 
which are available to assist in the strengthening of areas of 
weakness and to further develop strengths. Each of these tools 
have their advantages and disadvantages, but the one which has 
been found to produce the most satisfactory results is on the 
job training. A substitute has not been found for this tool. 
Among the other methods which have been used, chiefly to sup- 
plement on the job training are: (1) rotation of assignment, 

(2) committee and special project assignments, (3) conference 
training, (4) understudy appointments, (5) company or company 
sponsored classes, and (6) multiple management. With the 
exception of on the job training, a specific conclusion cannot 
be established as to which of these techniques function most 
effectively in all companies for all key personnel. Each should 
be used as the needs of the individual warrants its use. 

A development program cannot function alone. Its 
overall administration should be exercised at the top manage- 
ment level, preferably by the chief executive or by a committee 
composed of company directors and top company officials 



chairmanned by the president. 



Its general administration should 



be performed by stuff people, who under normal conditions, 
should be assigned to the Personnel Department. The importance 
of the program's administration to the success of the develop- 
ment program should not be underestimated. 

The road to management development is neither easy nor 
are the results always of a beneficial nature. There are 
certain costs and limitations which should have a definite 
effect on the type of approach used. Since the proposed devel- 
opment program is to be based on the needs of the company and 
the needs of the individual, it is impossible to estimate 
accurately what the costs will be for any one company. It 
depends entirely upon the decision that management reaches as 
to the elements which are needed for its own situation. The 
role of an executive has become of such importance that even 
the more costly approaches appear to be a wise investment if 
satisfactory results are obtained. The other major limitations 
are: (1) organizational inbreeding, (2) "fair-haired" or 

"crown prince" treatment, and (3) theft by other companies. 

The company, which approaches a sound training program 
with enthusiasm and plans it so that it becomes an integral 



part of everyday operations, increases handsomely its chances 
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of organizational stability and continued success. The follow- 
ing specific benefits can be obtained: (1) better individual 

performance in present job, (2) a broader over-all management 
perspective, (3) qualified personnel at a time and age when 
maximum service can be rendered, (4) more delegation as a 
result of more qualified personnel, (5) better organizational 
communication, (6) better morale, (7) assistance to recruiting 
program, and (8) less disruption of operations as a result of 
better staffing of new positions or vacancies. 

Executive development is a continuing activity and 
requires constant attention. To keep the gains made and to 
avoid stagnation or disintegration, periodic reviews are 
essential. Renee, the program is not completed until provisions 
have been made to ascertain if the program continues to operate 



smoothly and give the desired results. 



CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

There is a renewed awareness in industry today that a 
progressive company, in order to insure its stability and 
continuity, must provide for the development of personnel who 
have potential to assume the responsibilities of successful 
executive leadership. Hence, many companies are turning to 
formal management development programs. Management or execu- 
tive development is defined as a systematic process designed 
to develop existing key personnel to the point of maximum effec- 
tiveness in their present assignment and to produce a supply of 
qualified replacements to meet future executive needs. 

There are a number of factors which have been respon- 
sible for the shortage of qualified executive replacements in 
many companies today. These factors can be summarized as: (1) 

political and economic conditions arising from the depi'ession 
of the early thirties and fx - o:n World War II, Korean War and 
Vietnamese War, (2) industrial expansion and decentralization 
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creating the greatest demand for executive talent that this 
country has ever known, and (3) philosophical changes on the 
part of young executive talent resulting in a move to companies 
with more progressive personnel and promotional policies. The 
end result has been that business management is viewing in a 
more favorable light than ever before the systematic development 
of executive personnel. For many companies, it has become not 
just the wise thing to do, but instead a necessity if organiza- 
tional instability is to be avoided. 

Requisites of a Successful Approach . Due to the absence 
of any generally accepted criteria as to what is a good execu- 
tive and to the lack of standard executive specifications, a 
formula which will provide a perfect solution to the develop- 
ment of executive personnel for all jobs in all companies has 
not been found. However, as a result of the experiences of 
companies with systematic management training programs, it can 
be concluded that there are a number of requisites which are 
essential for a successful approach. These are: 

1. The program must be based upon the fundamental 
premise that development needs can be diagnosed, development 



plans made, management techniques learned and progress appraised. 



2. The program must be based upon the particular needs 
of the organization and of the individual. 

3. The program should be as simple as possible to 



administer . 

4 . The program must have the complete support of top 
management and must be accepted as a line function by present 
executives . 



5. An organizational climate conducive to executive 
growth must be created and maintained. 

The significance of the role that each of the above 
factors plays in the development of personnel should be recog- 
nized and action should be taken to insure their presence bei'or 
a formal training program is launched. 

Preliminary Steps to Development . In addition to the 
above requisites, there are a number of preliminary steps which 
are essential elements of an effective development program. 

The first of these steps is sound organizational planning. It 
involves a study of the present organization, the construction 
of an ideal organization chart to serve as a future company 
goal, a ten year projection of the organizational structure of 



each division and the company, and the preparation of job 
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descriptions and man specifications for present key positions 
as well as those which have been forecast. There are a number 
of major advantages offered by a study of this nature. It 
provides a basis for: 

1. Correcting organizational defects. 

2. Forecasting long-range executive needs. 

3. Selecting candidates for development. 

4. Planning individual development programs. 

5. Appraising key personnel performance. 

6. Establishing promotional lines for positions of 
higher responsibility. 

A development program cannot function effectively over 
a period of years unless provision is made for sound organiza- 
tional planning. 

After the desired standards for each key position in the 
organization have been defined, provision must be made for the 
periodic appraisal of key personnel in order that the qualities 
of the individual can be matched against the specified require- 
ments of the job and a complete management personnel inventory 
can be made. There are three major appraisal tools: (1) 

personal questionnaire, (2) psychological tests, and (3) 
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personal appraisal form. When effectively administered, these 
tools serve the following useful pui'poses: 

1. Indicate personal strengths and weaknesses thus 
providing an effective basis for creating a desire to improve 
and for preparing development schedules based on the individual’s 
needs . 

2. Disclose areas in the organizational structure which 
are strong or which are in need of strengthening. 

3. Provide a basis for selecting personnel for promo- 
tion or transfer. 

4. Provide an opportunity to shape the individual to 
the job rather than the job to the individual. 

Although considerable research has been performed in the 
area of evaluation of potential managerial ability by psycho- 
logical testing, suitable tests are available in only a few of 
the areas concerned in management appraisal. However, they have 
been found to be valuable as a supplement to personal appraisal 
forms. Appraisal by the latter is based on the premise that 
past performance is the best indication of an individual's 
promotability to positions of higher responsibility. As yet, 
a substitute to take the place of personal appraisals by this 
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method has not been developed. 

There are several important factors which determine the 
success of a personal appraisal system. First, the appraisal 
form used must be designed so that it will indicate in specific 
terms the individual's past performance, his promotabi 1 ity and 
his weaknesses and strengths. Second, extreme care must be 
taken by management to assure unbiased and fair evaluations; 
otherwise, irreparable damage can be done to individuals, to 
the development program, and to the organization. Third, in 
order to obtain maximum benefits from systematic appraisals, the 
results should be reviewed with the appraiser. And, finally, 
the appraisals should be performed periodically, preferably 
annually . 

Completion of the appraisal process allows management 
to inventory its people on a systematic basis. It is recognized 
that the techniques involved in the personal appraisal of the 
human element have not been proven reliable or valid as a means 
for predicting executive success. However, informal personnel 
appraisals are continuously taking place in all companies. 

Hence, this being the case, the conclusion is that an appraisal 



performed periodically on an objective and systematic basis is 
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likely to be more beneficial than one performed informally and 
without specific criteria for measurement. 

With the completion of a forecast of requirements are 
the appraisal of all present key personnel, management can 
determine what is available and what is needed to meet future 
key personnel requirements. The best method to present a clear 
picture of the company’s present status is to prepare an 
organizational replacement chart. Outlined in this graphic 
presentation are the names, ages, job title, performance, and 
promotability of all incumbents in each position. In addition, 
similar data for the first and second replacements for each key 
position should also be indicated. These charts will establish 
at a glance the strengths and weaknesses of each of the 
company’s divisions as well as the logical basis of progression, 
both horizontally and vertically. 

Before a program for development can be successfully 
launched, there must be present, within the organization a suf- 
ficient number of employees who possess potential to perform 
those jobs of greater responsibility. If the personnel 
appraisal and inventory system indicates that there are not a 
sufficient number of qualified candidates for development to 
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meet present and forecast needs, management must take steps to 
remedy the situation either by internal or external selection. 
If available and if qualified, present company personnel should 
have priority for development to assume positions of higher 
responsibility. However, this will not always be possible. 
Therefore, a planned and progressive recruiting and selection 
program should be embarked upon to assure a continuous supply 
of qualified executive candidates. 

Approache s to Development . Organizational planning, 
appraisal and inventory of personnel, and the selection of 
candidates for development are largely preliminary steps to a 
complete and systematic executive training program. In order 
for these steps to have value, other than of an independent 
nature, the data produced from them must be effectively inte- 
grated with planned programs of development for each key indi- 
vidual in the organization. 

From the outset, management must realize that executive 
development is largely self-development. If an individual does 
not desire to be developed, the time and expense involved will 
be wasted. Thus, it is the responsibility of each manager to 



create within his subordinates the desire to improve. 



Reviewing 
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periodic personal appraisals with his subordinates offers the 
manager an excellent opportunity to create this desire. If 
successfully accomplished, the superior will then be able to 
complete with the individual a scheduled plan for development 
based on the weaknesses which have been demonstrated by past 
performance . 

One of the major conclusions of this study is that the 
development of personnel should be planned and performed on an 
individual basis. There are several basic reasons for this: 

(1) a manager must learn by doing regardless of other training 
techniques to which he has been subjected, (2) the individual's 
development can be planned and scheduled more effectively if it 
is based upon the weaknesses and strengths indicated by his 
on-the-job performance, (3) costs are likely to be lower, (4) 
less chance of candidates getting the "fair-haired" or "crown 
prince" treatment, (5) on the job coaching and counseling by 
the superior are more applicable. 

Every candidate whether he is recently employed for 
development or an older employee promoted to a key position 
should be put through a one to two week orientation period in 



the various company divisions in order to acquaint him with the 
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policies, practices and procedures of the company. Perhaps a 
more effective approach to orientation is to assign the trainee 
to the division and the job for which he was hired for a period 
of a month or six weeks before being indoctrinated. The reason 
for this is that he would be able to first familiarize himself 
with his own job and its relationship with the remainder of the 
company operations. The orientation period must be designed 
carefully to give the candidate a brief but overall picture of 
what lies ahead and to arrouse in him a desire to progress and 
to develop himself. 

To this date, a development technique which will serve 
as a substitute or replacement for on-the-job training under a 
good superior-subordinate relationship has not been found. 

There are a number of other tools which are very valuable to the 
overall development picture when used as the particular situa- 
tion warrants it. But the fact remains, these techniques can 
only supplement development received by on-the-job training, 
not substitute for it. 

The success of on-the-job training and coaching depends 
upon the acceptance by line management of the responsibility 
for the development of subordinates. Moreover, the line 
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manager’s ability to teach is the real determinant of what is 
learned on the job. The superior controls the work situation 
and whether or not his subordinates have opportunities to 
perform to maximum effectiveness depends on the competence and 
willingness of the manager to delegate responsibility and to 
create a climate conducive to growth. These characteristics 
are not always found in all managers; therefore, in launching 
a development program effort usually has to be devoted to reshap- 
ing the attitudes of present executives. Support of present 
executives can be obtained by: (1) adopting a policy that the 

development of subordinates constitutes a major element in each 
manager's job, and (2) the chief executive and other top company 
officer’s setting an example for others to follow by displaying 
an active interest and devoting time to the program. 

The use of such training tools as the rotation of 
assignments, understudy appointments, committee and special 
project assignments, and special classes should be tailored to 
the needs of each candidate as indicated by periodic appraisals. 
Each of these have their advantages and disadvantages dependent 
upon the individual situation. It is the responsibility of the 



line executive to appraise and analyze the needs of each of his 
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subordinates and on the basis of his analysis to determine which 
of these training tools appear to offer the best possible solu- 
tion to his needs. 

A successful executive development program cannot 
function without assistance. If interest is to be maintained, 
if active participation is to be expected, and if requirements 
are to be met, management must devote constant attention to the 
program; otherwise, it will disintegrate and any results 
received are likely to be unsatisfactory. The overall adminis- 
tration of the program should be administered at the top manage- 
ment level by a committee of company officers or directors 
chairmanned by the president. The basic function of the com- 
mittee should be: 

1. To formulate policy governing the program's 
operation . 

2. To review development activities of the various 
divisions . 

3. To review executive replacement tables for each 
division and for the company. 

4. To nominate candidates for advanced management 
courses and for top level rotation of assignments in order to 
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increase over-all management perspective. 

In order to carry out the directives of the development 
committee and to perform other functions involved in the general 
administration of the program, a program administrator or coor- 
dinator should be appointed. This individual should be respon- 
sible only to the president. The major duties of this position 
should be: 

1. To promote and implement development activities. 

2. To lend staff assistance as required to the line 
executives . 

3. To maintain accurate, complete and up-to-date 
records on all management personnel. 

4. To assist with the development and execution of 
individual training programs and schedules. 

5. To review development activities and to make recom- 
mendations for the program's improvement to the development 
committee . 

In order for the program to function effectively, 
provision must be made as outlined above for the program's 
overall and general administration. 



Any company embarking upon an executive development 
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program should realize that there are a number of limitations 
inherent in any systematic program. Perhaps the greatest 
single limiting factor is the program cost. These costs are 
usually immediate and measurable while the results obtained are 
long-range and difficult to evaluate. Moreover, there is no 
guarantee that these results will be commensurate with the 
costs. For these reasons management's enthusiasm is likely to 
wane before the program has been given an opportunity to produce 
beneficial results. As a result it is likely to be a victim of 
economy measures at the first down-swing of the business cycle. 

There are a number of other specific limitations of 
executive development. Organizational inbreeding is likely to 
occur because of the emphasis which necessarily has to be placed 
on a policy of promotion from within. Management candidates are 
likely to become known as an elite group of "fair-haired" indi- 
viduals or "crown princes." After having been trained, manage- 
ment talent may be lured at a slightly higher salary x - ate by 
other companies which still adhere to the principle of buying 
rather than developing executives. Management must recognize 
that these limitations exist and take preventive action to 
reduce the harmful effects which might arise if no attempt is 
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made to control them. 

/ The road to the systematic and successful training of 
executive personnel is not an easy one. There is not a quick, 
easy or magic formula which is guaranteed to produce satis- 
factory results overnight. Instead, it is a slow process 
taking time, patience, determination and courage at all levels 
of management to see it through to a successful conclusion. 
However, if launched on a sound basis, if provision is made for 
all the essential elements, and if properly administered and 
followed-up, the benefits received from a program are many and 
by far outweigh its costs and other limitations. Furthermore, 
the ability of a firm to meet the increasingly competitive 
demands of its industry, to insure its organizational stability 
and to continue its growth and progress depends upon how effec- 
tively it selects, develops, maintains and utilizes its 



executive personnel . 
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